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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


China, as well as Russia, is 
facing famine. The largest 
estimate states that the re- 
gion more or less affected covers 60,000 
square miles. A more conservative fig- 
ure puts the area at 40,000 square miles, 
within which there are about thirty 
walled cities and market towns. The 
population of this district which is more 
or less affected by the total or partial 
failure of crops is estimated at something 
like 10,000,000. The American Red 
Gross had raised “at the end of 
January about $18,000, the New York 
state branch having received about one- 
third of the total. The state branch reports 
that the latest cable indicates that the 
famine conditions were worse rather than 
better. On receipt of this message $5,000 
was at once cabled to Mr. Rodgers, the 
American consul at Shanghai, who had 
been appointed special Red Cross repre- 
sentative. Three hundred tons of flour 
- were shipped from the Pacific about the 
middle of January, and five thousand 
bushels of seed wheat for spring planting 
have been asked for and will be shipped 
soon. 

A letter from Edward S. Little, chair- 
man of the Central China famine fund, 
written from Shanghai late in December, 
says: 


China 
in the Grasp 
of Famine. 


It is not presumed that anything like 10,- 
000,000 will be actually starving, or will re- 
quire outside relief; nevertheless, it is cer- 
tain that a very large number will require 
regular relief continued for months if they 
are to be kept alive. Reports have reached 
the committee showing that there are known 
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to be something like 1,000,000 people congre- 
gated around some of the more accessible 
cities every one of whom must be fed every 
at if they are to escape death from starva- 
ion. 

The responsibility for meeting the distress 
of a population of something like 10,000,000 
until the month of May or June next year 
naturally rests with the Chinese government 
and the Chinese people; but owing to the 
magnitude of the task if not the actual im- 
possibility of the needs being met and starva- 
tion being prevented by the help of the Chi- 
nese themselves, an appeal has been made in 
China and foreign countries generally for 
additional assistance. 

The famine has been caused by incessant 
rains continuing for nearly one hundred days 
almost without cessation. The land is in 
many places low lying and the dykes became 
broken so that much of the country has been 
flooded for months. Even now in some of 
the districts the water has not yet passed off. 
Consequently the crops have been either only 
a small fraction of the normal amount or a 
complete failure. The only thing to reckon 
on is the spring crop of 1907 which will be 
harvested in May or June. 

Contributions may be sent to Jacob H. 
Schiff, New York state treasurer, 500 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


pr. wise's Much interest has been 
‘Free aroused in the announce- 
Synagogue.’ 


ment made by Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise that he has obtained moral and 
financial support among New York peo- 
ple to guarantee the establishment of a 
“free synagogue.” Dr. Wise gave up his 
pulpit in Portland, Oregon, in order to 
come to New York for this purpose. He 
says that under present conditions there 
is no place for the poor man in religious 
institutions, and that those churches and 
synagogues for the poor are often subsi- 
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dized by the rich. His synagogue is to 
be supported by voluntary contributions, 
small as well as large, and precedence will 
be given to no one. Dr. Wise has ob- 
tained financial support from both Jews 
and non-Jews who believe in the humani- 
tarianism of his plan, and expect it to 
bring religious and ethical comfort to 
many who under existing conditions re- 
fuse to affiliate with any special congre- 
gation. 

With the “free synagogue” Dr. Wise 
will establish a high school designed to 
bring men together for instruction in the 
Bible. They will be taught Hebrew and 
will begin with the first chapter of Gene- 
sis. Preliminary to the founding of the 
synagogue Dr. Wise is preaching in the 
Hudson Theatre. His first sermon 
explained his plan and his second will 
take up the freedom of the pulpit. 
Beginning March 3 Dr. Wise will preach 
in Clinton Hall for several Sunday after- 
noons. 


Announcement is made 
that the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York 
has determined to group into a new de- 
partment those branches of its work de- 
voted to the improvement of social con- 
ditions generally and to extend those lines 
of activity. The new work will be done 
under the direction of the society’s execu- 
tive committee. Among the persons 
prominently interested in this movement 
are Robert W. de Forest, president of the 
society, Jacob H. Schiff, Paul D. Cravath, 
Edward T. Devine, Felix M. Warburg, 
and Miss Lillian D. Wald. 

Mr. de Forest, in announcing the new 
work, makes the following statement : 


Improvement 
of Social 
Conditions. 


For some time past, many of us in the 
Charity Organization Society have become 
more and more convinced of the importance 
of what may be termed preventive or con- 
structive work, and have realized that great- 
er emphasis should be placed upon the ef- 
fort to deal with the underlying causes of 
poverty, especially those that create an en- 
vironment that is largely responsible for 
the poverty, the suffering, the vice and crime 
that exist in New York and in other large 
cities. 

After a careful review of its twenty-five 
years of activity, the Charity Organization 
Society has decided, while in no way lessen- 
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ing its work with individual families and 
persons or in other directions, to devote 
greater attention to the improvement of the 
living and working environment of the peo- 
ple. To that end it has determined to es- 
tablish a new department or separate divis- 
ion of its work to be known as the Depari- 
ment for the Improvement of Social Con- 
ditions. 

Just as eight years ago it took up the so- 
lution of the tenement house problem, and 
in three years practically produced a revo- 
lution in New York’s housing conditions and 


later took up the educational side of tuber- 


culosis prevention, so it now proposes, in 
a similar way, to take up other pressing 
social problems of great import and seek to 
secure their solution upon a constructive 
and permanent basis, working in a prac- 
tical, efficient, business-like and common- 
sense way, and having always as its chief 
purpose the accomplishment of definite re- 
sults, rather than the discussion or ex- 
ploitation of theoretical views of social re- 
form, and seeking, so far as municipal 
action may be involved, to aid public officials 
to more efficient administration by helpful 
co-operation, and not through mere fault- 
finding criticism. 

The society is especially fortunate in be- 
ing able to secure for the leadership of this 
work, the services of Lawrence Veiller, to 
whose efforts the results achieved in recent 
years in tenement house reform have been 
largely due, and whose work in the com- 
munity during the last fifteen years, for 
social and municipal reform has been so 
productive in practical results. 


Council In the general investigation 
Women at now being made of the care 
Work. 


of the blind, the New York 
section of the Council of Jewish Women 
is taking part by securing a census of 
the indigent Jewish blind and is en- 
deavoring to ascertain what can be done 
to ease their condition. 

The council’s national committee on 
immigrant aid is carefully investigating 
the conditions of living and work of 
Jewish immigrant girls between the ages 
of eleven and thirty years. The agent 
of the New York section endeavors to 
assist those who need advice or help. 
She is compiling a list of boarding places 
for workers at low salaries, to which 
girls can be referred with the assurance 
that they will have healthy surroundings. 

The Pittsburg section has created a 
local immigrant aid committee and has 
undertaken to secure sufficient money for 
the establishment of a working girls’ 
home. 
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Missouri The seventh annual meet- 

of Charities ing of the Missouri Confer- 
a rea 

Correction. ence of Charities and Cor- 


rection was held in Jefferson City, Jan- 
tary 22-24. About I00 delegates were 
in attendance. 

There were two distinct lines of ad- 
vance constantly urged before the confer- 
ence. The first was the adoption of im- 
proved methods of caring for the pauper, 
the insane and the criminal. Miss Mary 
E. Perry of St. Louis, president of the 
conference, stated the case very forcibly 
in her address. She declared that the 
practices of farming out paupers and let- 
ting the county poor farm to the lowest 
bidder could no longer be tolerated and 
recommended the abolition of the former 
practice entirely and the substitution of 
a well-paid superintendent of the county 
poor farm and almshouse for the lowest 
bidder. 

Miss Perry maintained that the state 
institutions for the care of the insane are 
not in any sense hospitals, but asylums or 
boarding houses. She urged the adop- 
tion of scientific methods of classification 
and treatment, and training schools for 
nurses in connection with the state insti- 
tutions for the care of the insane. 

It was shown there was need of im- 
provement in the care of the criminal 
also. The president of the conference 
declared that the state penitentiary had 
been for seventy years primarily a puni- 
tive institution and advocated the most 
approved reformatory methods. The 
jails of the several counties, she declared, 
have not yet got away from the boarding- 
house stage, the sheriff depending for his 
living upon boarding the prisoners. New 
buildings, and salaried sheriffs are es- 
sential to improvement. 

Warden McClaughry of the United 
States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
strongly advocated reformatory methods 
of prison administration, probation, the 
indeterminate sentence, and the industrial 
reformatory. Judge W. J. Pollard of 
St. Louis, urged the extension of the pro- 
bation system to the police courts. 

The second line of advance proposed 
was the practice of prevention to lessen 
the need of remedial and corrective work. 
The presentation of these claims took the 
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form of addresses and discussions on 
compulsory education, juvenile court, 
child-labor laws and factory legislation. 
The situation in the state and the needs 
for better or more extensive provisions 
covering these fields of preventive work 
gave these features of the program a very 
practical character. Even in this second 
main division the advance might be called 
one of improving upon existing condi- 
tions in the state, for Missouri has a new 
compulsory education law but it is inade- 
quate; there are juvenile courts in St. 
Louis and Kansas City, but an extension 
of the field and an improvement in the 
methods are desirable; child-labor and 
factory inspection statutes are already to 
be found in the state, but they are greatly 
in need of revision. 

The conference was fortunate in having 
for its chief speaker Amos W. Butler of 
Indiana, president of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, and 
secretary of the Indiana State Board of 
Charities. Mr. Butler spoke on the chari- 
ties of his own state. His discussion of 
the state board of charities vs. a state 
board of control was quite timely as there 
was pending before the legislature then 
in session in Jefferson City, a bill to sub- 
stitute a Board of Control for the Board 
of Charities. Mr. Butler favored the 
latter. 

Governor Folk made the address cf 
welcome. Governor and Mrs. Folk re- 
ceived the delegates at the executive man- 
sion on Tuesday evening. 

The conference elected officers for the 
next year as follows: President, Hon. M. 
W. Hall, warden of the state penitenti- 
ary; vice-president, Robert C. Clark, 
superintendent of the state training 
schocl for boys at Boonville; secretary- 
treasurer, John B. Quinn, chief attend- 
ance officer, the board of education, St. 


Louis. The next meeting will be held at 
Marshall. 
To Revive A movement was launched 
Mherite. in Baltimore on January 25, 
Conference. 


to revive the Maryland con- 
ference of charities and correction. This 
meeting was arranged by the Social 
Service Club of Maryland, which is giv- 
ing the impetus to the movement. A 
state conference was organized in Mary- 
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land in 1897, and held sessions in that 
year and 1898. The present movement 
looks toward a reorganization of the 
conference on a more permanent basis 
with annual sessions. 

Numerous charitable and correctional 
problems have become critical in that 
state in recent years, and there seems to 
have been a reawakening of the public 
conscience along the lines that touch the 
care of dependents, defectives and delin- 
quents. It is the feeling of the pro- 
moters of the third conference that such 
subjects as the state care of the feeble- 
minded, state care of the insane, public 
subsidies to private charities, county 
jails and almshouses, standards of living 
and state supervision need public discus- 
sion prior to the meeting of the next leg- 
islature in 1908. It is proposed to hold 
the conference in Baltimore in April of 
the present year. 

Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, former presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University and 
former head of Carnegie Institute in 
Washington, presided at the meeting. 


The progress of legislation 
against child labor is slow 
but sure. In Congress and 
the White House, however, it is faster 
than in the states. Of the congressional 
situation Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay 
says: 


When Senator Beveridge and Senator 
Lodge introduced bills at the opening of the 
present session of Congress to eliminate 
from interstate commerce the products of 
child labor, they championed a just cause. 
They probably had little hope, however, that 
at the present session of Congress any such 
measure could pass both houses. There was 
pending, however, on the calendar of the 
Senate a bill which had already passed the 
House at the last session to regulate child 
labor in the District of Columbia. This bill 
was supported by a strong favorable com- 
mittee report. The leaders of both houses 
and the president are publicly committed to 
its immediate passage. Senator Beveridge 
by a master stroke of parliamentary tactics 
has moved as an amendment to this bill that 
the clauses of his bill shall be incorporated 
in the district bill, which is then made to 
cover child labor legislation for the District 
of Columbia and the prohibition of the pro- 
ducts of child labor in interstate commerce 
throughout the entire country, and the title 
of the bill is also appropriately amended. 
This accomplishes two things. First, it prac- 
tically guarantees that the proposal of the 


Progress of 
Child Labor 
Legislation. 
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Beveridge bill shall be voted on in the Sen- 
ate at least at this session, and second that 
if approved by the Senate, it may go to con- 
ference committee without prolonged debate 
in the House, and the merits of the case be 
argued in a small committee without danger 
that the real issue shall be befogged by the 
political clap-trap that would inevitably en- 
sue in a general debate where the dangerous 
extension of federal power, the usurpation 
of the rights of states by the Congress, and 
the interference of government in industry, 
and similar topics would fill pages of the 
Congressional Record with discussion far 
afield from the simple, direct question of 
whether the authority of the nation shall co- 
operate with the law of the several states 
to render more perfect the protection of 
childhood and to eradicate an evil that spells 
discontent, race suicide, national deteriora- 
tion. 


At the annual meeting of the Con- 
sumers’ League in New York on Janu- 
ary 31, Mrs. Nathan read a letter from 
President Roosevelt, which expresses his 
attitude on the child labor bills: 


There is much outcry, chiefly, I think, 
from the beneficiaries of abuses, against in- 
terference by the national government with 
work which should be done by _ the 
state governments. I would always ra- 
ther have the local authorities themselves at- 
tend to any evil, and therefore I would ra- 
ther have the state authorities work out such 
reforms, when possible; but if the state au- 
thorities do not do as they should in matters 
of such vital importance to the whole nation 
as this of child labor, then there will be no 
choice but for the national government to 
interfere. I am striving to secure either 
final action, or else a full and thorough in- 
vestigation of the matter by the authority of 
congress at the present time. 


Apropos of the child labor situation 
in the states, the following figures from 
Pennsylvania are given without comment. 
They speak for themselves. They are 
taken directly from the last reports of the 
chief factory inspector, Captain John C. 
Delaney. 


Number Number Number 
of children under of violations of Prose- 
sixteen employed. of the law. cutions. 
1903 32,758 2,883 See Note. 
1904 41,140 3,243 22 
1905 48,519 6,329 31 


NotTre.—“It_ was found ne 
several offenders.” muimecais ass 
Loutsiana’s Louisiana at the last gen- 
New eral election passed a con- 

Labor Law. : : 

stitutional amendment pro- 
viding for male or female factory in- 
spectors throughout the state and Miss 
Jean Gordon was recently appointed fac- 
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tory inspector by the mayor of New Or- 
leans under this amendment. At the 
same time that the bill was introduced in 
the legislature for this amendment by Mr. 
Hughes of New Orleans, he also intro- 
duced a bill to regulate the employment 
of children, young persons, and women 
in cities of over 10,000. The bill was 
enacted and signed by the governor. It 
went into effect January I, 1907, and 
provides: 

That no boy under the age of twelve years 
and no girl under the age of fourteen years 
shall be employed in any factory, mill, ware- 
house, workshop, or manufacturing estab- 
lishment where the manufacture of any 
goods whatever is carried on or where any 
goods are prepared for manufacturing. 

That no child or person under the age of 
eighteen years, and no woman, shall be em- 
ployed in any factory, mill, warehouse, work- 
shop, clothing, millinery establishment or 
any place where the manufacture of any 
Kind of goods is carried on or where any 
goods are prepared for manufacturing, for 
a period longer than an average of ten hours 
in a day, or sixty hours in any week, and 
at least one hour shall be allowed in the 
labor period of each day for dinner. 


The third section of the new law se- 
cures the provision of seats for women 
employes and the fourth section of proper 
wash and dressing rooms, kept cleanly, 
and proper water closets for both sexes. 
For the safety of the employes the stair- 
ways must have substantial hand rails 
and wherever practicable the door shall 
swing outwardly. The mayor is direct- 
ed to appoint the factory inspector, whose 
salary is $750 a year. Factory inspectors 
are empowered to visit any manufactur- 
ing establishment at all reasonable hours 
and in enforcing the act to prosecute 
the offenders before any magistrate or 
in any court of competent jurisdiction. 
The penalty for violation of any provision 
of the law is a fine of not less that ten 
nor more than twenty-five dollars or im- 
prisonment in the parish jail not more 
than thirty days or both. Fines collected 
are to be devoted to the school fund. The 
act does not apply to domestic service 
and agriculture. 


acta State aid to private chari- 
Subsidies in ties was the subject for dis- 
Pennsylvania. cussion before the past 
meeting of the Social Workers’ Club of 
Philadelphia. The topic is one of great 
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present interest, as the state legislature is 
about to convene, when it will be asked 
to pass on at least one hundred and 
twenty-three hospital bills, sixty-three 
other charitable bills, not including 
twenty-six educational bills and appro- 
priations for penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions. 

It was pointed out clearly in the dis- 
cussion, that the policy in Pennsylvania 
is, “Ask and it shall be given unto you.” 
For the past year no less amount than 
$25,000,000 was asked for, and while 
this amount was cut down, the private 
institutions were dealt with in no nig- 
gardly fashion. 

While the merits of many private 
charities were recognized, the following 
objections to the subsidy system, were ad- 
vanced by various members of the club: 


1. The state needs more funds for its own 
institutions. In some of the almshouses, the 
epileptics fail to receive proper treatment. 
Other places need better equipment. Fur- 
thermore the care of consumptives should 
receive state attention. 

2. With a large fund at its disposal for 
this purpose, each community is anxious to 
share in its division, though often with 
little real need for it. 

8. The promise of a subsidy has been used 
for gaining votes in the district of the char- 
ity applying for aid. 

4. A private institution, by accepting a 
subsidy, becomes more or less dependent on 
the party in power and at times, a mere 
political tool. 

5. Accepting subsidies dries up the sources 
of private revenue. 


That these evils are not merely aca- 
demic was proved by the personal tes- 
timony given by the members of the club, 
all active in the social field. 

The recommendations advanced were: 


1. No subsidy to a sectarian institution. 

2. The state should grant aid only where 
it has a real power of control over the expen- 
diture of its money. 

38. Private institutions should receive spe- 
cific pay for specific work done and not pay 
for the maintenance of sick beds and find 
later that its funds were going to erect new 
buildings. 


The establishment of a 
farm colony is one of the 
plans for the near future of 
the Stony Wold Sanatorium. Patients 
who have recovered sufficiently to per- 


Work and 
Plans of 
Stony Wold. 
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form light work, but who cannot with 
safety return to the city, will, it is hoped, 
be accommodated in the cottages, and the 
healthy members of the families will 
readily find employment in the sana- 
torium. One of the junior auxiliaries 
has almost enough money in hand to 
build the first cottage. 

During the year 1906, 260 applications 
for admission were received, and there 
were eighty-nine patients in residence on 
January 1, 1907; 104 were admitted 
during the year, making 193 patients 
treated, a larger number than the year 
before. The total number of sanatorium 
days in 1906 exceeded that of 1905 by 
nearly 4,000. The auxiliaries supported 
sixty-seven. 

Of the 113 discharged the tabular 
statement shows that sixteen were incipi- 
ient cases, fifty-four moderately advanced 
and forty-two “far advanced,” with one 
glandular case. Of the sixteen incipient 
cases ten were discharged apparently 
cured, five with the disease arrested and 
one improved. Of the moderately ad- 
vanced cases seven were apparently cured, 
thirty-five had the disease arrested, eight 
had improved and four not improved. 
Of the forty-two “far advanced,” three 
were arrested, twenty-two had improved 
and seventeen not improved. The glan- 
dular case had improved when dis- 
charged. The total shows seventeen ap- 
parently cured, forty-three with the dis- 
ease arrested, thirty-two improved and 
twenty-one not improved. Ninety pa- 
tients gained 1192.75 pounds. The re- 
turns from discharged cases show that a 
considerable proportion is still in good 
condition and employed. 

John D. Rockefeller has made a condi- 
tional offer of $12,500 if by March 1 the 
sanatorium can be free from debt, bonded 
or otherwise. Anson R. Flower has 
pledged the same amount ; $36,000 is still 
needed to secure the pledges. 


Pte Buffalo is making an ef- 
Inspection in fort to bring the. need of 
we thoroughgoing school in- 
spection on sanitary lines to the attention 
of the public. Mayor Adam laid especial 
emphasis on the importance of such work 
when addressing the civic conference re- 
cently held in that city, and urged the 
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wisdom of attaching a large medical staff 
to the Health Department to conduct sys- 
tematic medical inspection. He also 
pointed out the importance of proper con- 
struction of school buildings. The rapid 
growth of Buffalo has crowded the chil- 
dren into the basement rooms in a number 
of schools—a condition which if not 
promptly remedied, can not fail to pro- 
vide cases for the hospitals, the dispen- 
saries, and the oculist, that might other- 
wise have been prevented. 

The Charity Organization Society is at 
work upon a plan not only to determine 
whether a child is in need of medical 
treatment, but also whether the parents 
or guardians of the child are able to care 
properly for it. A beginning will be 
made in one parochial school and in one 
or two public schools. The general con- 
dition of the pupil will be ascertained— 
that is, a report will be made as to 
whether he is well nourished, is afflicted 
with any constitutional ailment, whether 
he is in the incipient stages of any disease 
or recovering from illness. Attention 
will also be paid to the condition of the 
body as to cleanliness and the sufficiency 
and condition of the clothing. 

In order, however, that school inspec- 
tion should take its proper place as a 
part of public hygiene, it should not be 
finally left to a voluntary society, how- 
ever competent, but should rank as a 
duty of the municipality. 


Juvente Judge H. L. McCune, has 
we been chosen by his associ- 
* ates to succeed himself as 

judge of the juvenile court in Kansas 
City. At present Judge McCune is en- 
gaged in a campaign to secure a deten- 
tion home for juvenile offenders. Dr. 
E. L. Mathias, chief probation officer, 
reports that for the year 1906, the pro- 
bation officers in Kansas City cared for 
828 children. Of this number 629 were 
tried before Judge McCune and 199 
cases were settled outside of court. This 
report shows that about three times as 
many cases were tried in the juvenile 
court in 1906 as in 1905. This does not 
mean that juvenile crime has trebled in 
one year in Kansas City. It means in- 


creased activity. and efficiency on the part 


of the juvenile court and the probation 
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officers. An analysis of the statistics 
shows that the greatest increases were in 
the number of neglected children who 
came within the care of the court, show- 
ing a commendable extension of the 
court’s jurisdiction; and in the number 
of truants, showing the working of 
Missouri’s new compulsory education 
law. The report suggests that the dis- 
ruption of the family is a large contribut- 
ing cause of juvenile delinquency. 


We are the heirs of all the 
These are the dis- 
inherited children; from the 
Indian we took his land, from the Negro 
his liberty. It is for us to lend them a 
“helping hand.” And that is it through 
education we can best do this—through 
education of the heart, head and hand 
that these two backward races may be- 
come of most service to themselves and 
others—was the message of the meeting 


A Message 
from Hampton ages. 
Institute. 


- in the interests of Hampton Institute, held 


in Carnegie Hall, January 29, under the 
auspices of the Armstrong Association. 
The program was made up of speeches 
by Hampton graduates and folk songs of 
the American Negro and Indian sung by 
Hampton students. 

In slavery days, when the Negro was 
unable to read or write, song was his 
means of expression of feeling and 
philosophy, and the “plantation songs” 
are remarkable for the rhythm, melody 
and imagery. At Hampton these are 
sought and preserved and the students 
taught to understand their beauty. Ex- 
amples were given of the three classes of 
songs, religious songs or “spirituals,” as 
“Joshua fit de Battle of Jericho,” work 
songs and dance and game songs. Indian 
music was illustrated by a Pueblo hunting 
song, Sioux love song, and Omaha war 
song. 

Charles Doxson, an Onondaga Indian, 
made a strong plea for industrial educa- 
tion. At eighteen he could speak no 
English—but after graduating from 
Hampton he worked as engineer in the 
car shops at Syracuse, New York, and 
later became one of eight most highly 
paid workmen out of eight hundred in 
the shops of the New York Central Rail- 
road. 

Under the leadership of Thomas C. 
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Walker, a successful farmer and lawyer, 
in the twenty-six years since his gradua- 
tion, the Negroes of Gloucester county, 
Virginia, have abolished the crop mort- 
gage system; have supplanted the one- 
roomed cabin with better homes, ninety 
per cent of which are owned by the occu- 
pants; have raised funds to lengthen the 
school terms; have banished the saloon 
from many counties; have checked the 
immigration to narthern cities; have kept 
the penitentiary free of Negro criminals 
from Gloucester for five years, and have 
won the confidence and friendship of the 
white people. 

Major Robert R. Croton, disciplinarian 
at Hampton, said the south was ready to 
yield as large returns to the skilled black 
hand as to the white, that in giving back 
a crop of cotton, she made no discrimina- 
tion on account of color. His appeal for 
help for Hampton was made “not for the 
Negro at Hampton only, but for the 
country.” 


A Year ot ‘At the sixteenth annual 
the Consumers’ meeting of the Consumers’ 
* League in New York at the 

Hudson Theatre, on January 31, Mrs. 
Maud Nathan, the president of the 
league, reported that the committee of in- 
vestigation has made over one hundred 
and fifty visits or factories and stores and 
that six new stores had been added to the 
white list. As a result of the campaign 
of the league, the past Christmas, she 
said, had been one that brought less 
hardship to the workers than any before. 
Another class of children as yet outside 
the reach of the law is the children work- 
ing in the tenements, said Mrs. Nathan: 


A particularly sad case of a little girl only 
seven years old was discovered who, ever 
since the age of three, had been compelled 
to sit with legs crossed, pulling out basting 
threads. Her limbs had become so contorted 
from lack of use, that it became necessary to 
send her to a hospital for an operation. 
Cases within the reach of the law are being 
vigorously dealt with by the labor commis- 
sioner, but he is often hampered by the de- 
cisions of the courts. 

A recent investigation shows the following 
prices paid to the workers for garments 
made under the sweat shop system in New 
York city: Children’s flannel dresses, with 
three strips of inserting, thirty-five cents a 
dozen, infants’ dresses retailing for $2.99 
apiece brought in to the workers only forty- 
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two cents a day, for fourteen hours work. 
For making French knots and feather stitch- 
ing on fine infants’ dresses, the workers re- 
ceived ten to twelve cents a day for fourteen 
to sixteen hours work. The contrast between 
the price paid for work and material, and 
the price demanded of the purchaser in the 
retail market, gives much food for reflection. 
It seems to emphasize the wisdom of the 
Consumers’ League’s efforts to crush out the 
sweat shop sytem of work. 

The clothing industry is the fourth largest 
manufacturing industry in the United States, 
and employs over 300,000 workers, its pro- 
duct amounting to $600,000,000. Is it not, 
therefore, clearly the duty of conscientious 
consumers to use their united interests in 
the direction of uplifting the toilers who are 
engaged in this, one of our greatest and most 
profitable industries, and whose present 
standard of living is notoriously low? 


There are leagues working actively in 
France, Switzerland, Holland and Italy 
and others will probably be formed short- 
ly in Belgium and Germany. An inter- 
national conference is proposed for next 
August in Switzerland and already the 
leagues are working together to maintain 
standards of industrial conditions. 
Among the speakers were Florence Kel- 
ley, Rose Pastor Stokes, Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson Gilman and Mgr. Lavelle. 
Senator Beveridge was unable to attend. 


Another forward step in 
the milk crusade inaugurat- 
ed by the New York Milk 
Conference was taken in the meeting at 
the Academy of Medicine on January 31. 
Dr. Rowland G. Freeman delivered a lec- 
ture illustrated with lantern slides on the 
Risks and Safeguards of Public Milk 
Supplies. Health Commissioner Dar- 
lington spoke on the Milk Work of the 
Department of Health, and William H. 
Allen, general agent of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
on How Can the Layman Co-operate. 
Dr. Freeman described the sanitary 
conditions which exist in dairies and can 
only be cured by inspection, traced the 
history of epidemics of typhoid, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria due to impure milk 
and the dangers which exist from tuber- 


The Milk 
Crusade. 
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culous cattle. He regarded inspection 
as the great safeguard for the general 
milk supply and as the best means of les- 
sening infant mortality; he urged the es- 
tablishment of depots and distributing sta- 
tions for supplying truly pasteurized milk 
in feeding bottles for the city’s babies. 
Such bottles he said could be furnished 
at a cost of six cents per day per child. 

The summary of the most important 
conclusions follows: “Inspection of 
dairies and creameries,”’ was regarded as 
of the first importance. “The improve- 
ment of conditions in retail stores, tend- 
ing to the final establishment of model 
milk shops.” “Infants’ milk depots are 
at once of the most vital importance, be- 
ing directly related to infant mortality 
and within the possibility of early estab- 
lishment by philanthropy.” “Education 
of the people must go forward.” “As to 
the value of milk and the absolute need 
of cleanliness of handling after it comes 
in to their hands.” “Every social, educa- 
tional and philanthropic agency in this 
city should lend its best aid to intelligent 
efforts in this direction.” 

Commissioner Darlington said that the 
great need of the Health Department is 
the increase of country inspectors from 
fourteen to eighty, which would enable 
him to put the dairies and creameries ‘n 
sanitary condition within two years. Mr. 
Allen said that it is not necessary for the 
layman to leave the matter entirely in the 
hands of physicians. There is nothing 
in it which a laymen who can appreciate 
the importance of cleanliness and the 
value of vigorous action to enforce it 
cannot understand. He presented the 
official report of the milk conference 
which had just come from the press that 
afternoon with the names of a committee 
of physicians and laymen appointed by 
the A. I. C. P. at the request of the con- 
ference to “co-operate with the Depart- 
ment of Health, the County Medical So- 
ciety and all those engaged in or related 
to the production, handling and distriba- 
tion of milk.” 


~~ 


The Social Evolution of a Dispensary 


Theodore C. Janeway, M. D. 
New York 


Down in Boston people seem to be 
born with much less of that eminently 
human desire to be like their neighbors 
than animates the rest of mankind. As 
for thinking along the well-worn grooves 
—no, Boston is not the home of ortho- 
doxy. Such a spirit of freedom from 
convention, in the untrained mind, brings 
forth a new fad; in the trained mind, 
a great discovery or a genuine reform. 
Boston has been equally the mother of 
the abolition movement and of Christian 
Science. 

The magnificent temple of Christian 
Science does not, however, represent the 
only protest which Boston is making 
against the failures of conventional med- 
ical therapeutics. In the out-patient de- 
partment of the old Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital itself a revolution in meth- 
ods of treatment is in progress, which 
is likely to spread widely and inaugurate 
an era of better things for many patient 
sufferers on the crowded benches of dis- 
pensary waiting rooms throughout the 
land. Originating in the fertile brain 
of Dr. Richard C. Cabot, and now well- 
established in its second year, through 
his energy and talent for organization, 
this movement seems to represent the 
awakening of medical charity to full 
social consciousness, and as such to be 
of real interest to the readers of this 
magazine. 

The starting-point of it all, in Dr. 
Cabot’s mind, was a realization of the 
inefficiency of dispensary 
compared with the efficiency of diagnosis. 
Methods of observation, laboratories, 
record systems, all had been developed 
to a high degree, so that the average 
dispensary patient could expect a care- 
ful study of his case and a fairly compe- 
tent opinion. The advice he got was 
usually good, too, but—there it ended. 
As Dr. Cabot expressed it recently, in 
a paper read before a society of hospital 
alumni in this city, it was like the tea- 
party in “Alice in Wonderland”: “Have 
some wine,” the March Hare said in an 
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treatment, 


encouraging tone. Alice looked all 
around the table, but there was nothing 
on it but tea.. “I don’t see any wine,” 
she remarked. “There isn’t any,” said 
the March Hare. 

How often do all of us who have 
worked in dispensaries remember ana- 
logous scenes. “My man, you must stop 
work and go to the country.” “But, 
doctor, I can’t.” “Next patient!” What 
could we do? The managers would pro- 
vide medicines, but not vacations. So 
dispensaries have ever tended to pro- 
duce physicians who wrote prescriptions, 
as being the only form of treatment pos- 
sible under existing conditions. Do not 
let us blame the physicians, unpaid, over- 
worked, little thanked; it surely is not 
their business to provide vacations, nor 
is it possible for them to any large ex- 
tent to see that their advice is followed. 
The more honor to Dr. Cabot, that he 
has attacked what seemed to most of us 
an insoluble problem; has made his own 
a social responsibility, which most of us 
have felt legitimately belonged on other 
shoulders than our already burdened 
ones; and, as a result, has shown us a 
better way. 

His first solution of the problem of ef- 


ficient modern treatment, instead of in- 


discriminate drug giving, in out-pa- 
tient practice among the poor, was the 
development of tracts. These embodied 
the necessary advice for sufferers from 
different diseases, like the instructions 
issued to consumptives by the Health 
Department in this city. Soon it became 
evident, however, that some patients did 
not read the tracts, others did not un- 
derstand them, and few could and would 
really carry out, unaided, recommenda- 
tions so at variance with established 
habits. Thus the tractarian method of 
treatment also failed. 

Next came the introduction of meth- 
ods of physical therapeutics which can 
be applied at the clinic; massage, a 
Zander room, hydrotherapy, and so on. 
These require paid trained assistants, 
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and the installation of some expensive 
apparatus, but every well-equipped dis- 
pensary must eventually have them. 
They are of great value in a limited 
field, but do not touch the larger prob- 
lem. Finally, he realized that, for the 
out-patient department adequately to ac- 
complish its work in relieving and curing 
disease among those whom social en- 
vironment, econornic conditions, mental 
and moral endowment, or education, or 
all of them, render little able to help 
themselves along the road to health, 
even when the physician has pointed out 
the way, there must be other workers to 
lend a helping hand; to interpret the 
doctor’s orders to the patients and show 
how to carry them out in everyday life; 
to guide their feet along the first stretches 
of the unfamiliar path of hygienic liv- 
ing. 


soMetical In: “October, “>1905,"_ Dr: 
“Scientific, Cabot with one paid work- 
Charity. er began this constructive 


work, in which medical science and social 
service go hand in hand. Little by little, 
as it has developed, he has stirred up 
enthusiasm for it in Boston society, until, 
after a year, he had two paid and twenty- 
two volunteer assistants working in co- 
operation with the physicians to out- 
patients. Besides this, the Emmanuel 
Church tuberculosis class, under the en- 
thusiastic direction of Dr. Joseph H. 
Pratt, carried on work of a similar kind 
in its field. The idea, of course, had 
its prototype in the visiting nurse for 
tuberculous patients, and must acknowl- 
edge this parenthood, which sprang from 
the union of medical science and organ- 
ized charity in the crusade against tuber- 
culosis ; but it has been expanded to meet 
such divergent conditions that Dr. Cabot 
must have the credit for great originality 
in the undertaking. The details which 
follow show its wide scope. 


1. Tuberculosis classes. 


Dr. Pratt’s Emmanuel Church class 
and Dr. Cabot’s suburban class work 
along the same lines, the out-door 


treatment in the patient’s own home, 
whether in Boston’s slums on a roof, 
or in a yard in the suburbs. Each pa- 


tient keeps a careful record of the im- © 


portant data, such as temperature, pulse, 
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sputum, hours spent out-of-doors. The 
class meets once a week at the dispen- 
sary, and the home conditions are kept 
under control through visits of a nurse 
and of the assistant physicians. The re- 
sults obtained are notable, many cures 
being effected among cases already re- - 
fused entrance to the state sanatorium. 


2. Hygiene class. 

The impossibility of dealing success- 
fully with many curable disorders, be- 
cause they have their root in bad con- 
ditions of life, is the saddest part of 
dispensary practice. From a study of 
their records, Dr. Cabot found that 
forty-one per cent of all their out- 
patients suffered from functional disor- 
ders, therefore curable if the cause could 
be removed. With many it was digestive 
disturbance due to ignorance of the sim- 
plest notions of proper cooking. With 
others it was some form of neurasthenia, 
due to over-crowding, bad industrial 
conditions, and so on. No examination — 
under ordinary dispensary conditions 
can bring these background causes to 
light. Therefore the trained nurse or 
social worker is given these cases for 
more careful study, which usually re- 
sults in the discovery of an effectual 
cause for the disturbance of health. A 
striking instance, which must seem al- 
most laughable to those who have not 
tried to treat fifty or more patients in 
two hours, was the discovery that a girl, 
who was under treatment for insomnia, 
was sleeping in a bed with three other 
occupants. ; 

The treatment of these cases, a matter 
of education in hygiene almost wholly, 
is now carried out through the paid 
worker with most gratifying results. 

3. Infant feeding. 

The problem here is similar to the 
foregoing. Instruction must be given 
to the mothers, if anything is to be ac- 
complished. The saving in days of hos- 
pital care, without consideration of the 
saving of life, would amply justify the 
cost of providing this instruction on eco- 
nomic grounds alone. 

4. The Outing problem. 

Change of air and scene are as neces- 
sary for the treatment of some diseases 
in the poor as in the rich. They cannot 
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be supplied on prescription by the 
apothecary, but there are charitable 
agencies in every city ready to provide 
them for many cases. Ordinarily the 
physician knows little of these agencies, 
or of the best methods of approach for 
each; for social organizations, like indi- 
viduals, have their preferences and preju- 
dices. Here is a field for the best co- 
operation and co-ordination, and in Bos- 
ton these are becoming real and active. 

5. Girls: feeble-minded; pregnant; 
“exposed,” 

I need not touch on the great social 
and moral opportunity which comes with 
such girls, when the dispensary physi- 
cian first reveals to them the tragedy 
of their lives. What man can grasp 
that opportunity, and what man can see 
it pass without deep sorrow? Yet daily 
the golden moment slips by for some 
young life, because the clergyman and 
the social worker have not seen what 
connection they had with dispensaries, 
and busy young physicians have failed 
to comprehend the social and ethical need 
which lay behind the medical one they 
were trained to see. Here again is an 
indictment of our boasted efficiency 
through specialization. In the social as 
in the animal organism, specialization of 
function can only work harm, unless 
the co-ordination of all the parts, and 
their subordination to the interests of 
the whole body, be developed step by step 
with it. Sometimes our social central 
nervous system seems to be sadly lacking 
as yet. A closer union between medical 
and all other forms of social service is 
the need of the hour. 

6. Destitute cases. 

This again is a field for a competent 
bureau of advice and information, as an 
_essential part of the machinery of a 
dispensary. Dr. Cabot has not taken 
quite so formal a step, but his cases need- 
ing care no longer fail to reach the 
organization that stands ready to give 
it. 

7, Cases needing board and lodging 
during treatment. 

This is a purely local problem, due to 
the large suburban population to which 
the Massachusetts General Hospital min- 
isters. It is solved by the same means 
as the previous one. . 
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8. Cases needing work, or change of 
~vork or climate. 

In Boston these cases have been the 
most difficult, as they are everywhere. 
The attempt to find work has been 
through the ordinary charitable channels. 
In New York the Charity Organization 
Society, through its Special Employment 
Bureau for the Handicapped, is making 
the effort to do this on a large scale. 
The need is urgent, and the way must be 
found some day, but as yet the work is 
in an experimental stage. 

The other forms of social activity’ 
which Dr. Cabot has inaugurated have 
to do with the hospital proper, rather 
than its out-patient department, and 
may be mentioned here without com- 
ment. They are: the investigation of 
cases irresponsibly discharged from the 
hospital; occupation for adults and 
children in the wards; the replacement of 
“yellow” literature by something better. 
One other local problem, the waiting 
patient from out of town, half-fainting 
on the benches from hunger, has found 
a ready solution in the willingness of the 
managers to provide milk and crackers, 
once their attention was called to the 
need. 

The results, so far as they can be 
expressed in figures, are shown in the 
tabulation on the following page, kindly 
furnished by Dr. Cabot. 


One question remains. 
Those readers who know 
dispensaries at first hand 
have asked it already. Who is to- pay 
the piper? To this part of the subject 
Dr. Cabot offers no solution for the rest 
of us. But the dispensary has awakened 
to full social consciousness and who will 
rob it of its new life? Whether through 
co-operation with existing agencies, or 
through its own paid staff of workers, 
some means will surely be found. As an 
initial step in the right direction, the 
superintendent, registrar, or head nurse 
should be required to have at least an 
elementary training in charitable work, 
such as that furnished by the summer 
School of Philanthropy, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the charitable institu- 
tions of the locality. 


Significance 
of the 
Experiment. 
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In New York, organized charity 
has entered the field of the dis- 
pensaries (other than tuberculosis) 
only in the role of policeman, to protect 
‘the public from the pauperizing effects 


of indiscriminate medical relief. Medical 
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But now Dr. Cabot has shown how the 
medical relief of the out-patient is beyond 
the power of the physician, unless the 
social worker comes to his aid; and that 
philanthropy has a call to service in the 
dispensary far greater than that of a 
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men, on their part, have equally failed to 
appreciate their larger social responsi- 
bility, in their zeal for professional educa- 
tion and their devotion to the interest of 
the individual patient. 


watch dog. The dawn of a fairer day 
is tingeing the horizon, when medical 
science and scientific charity shall again 
join hands, as so often in the past, to 
achieve a larger good for the community. 


An Absolute Indeterminate Sentence 


Z. R. Brochway 


Mayor of Elmira 


The complete indeterminate sentence 
system has nowhere been adopted and 
fully applied. The modern sentence sys- 
tem named “indeterminate,” is incom- 
plete both in regard to the law and its 
application to prison management. At 
the time of enactment of the first of such 
laws (the New York state reformatory 
act by the legislature of 1877) neither 
the legislators nor the general public 
were apparently ready to adopt the plan 
proposed in the original bill, and it was 
solely out of deference to such unpre- 
paredness that the projectors of the sys- 
tem consented that a maximum sentence 
limit should be named. But during the 
period of nearly thirty years that has 
elapsed since, a great change has taken 
place; the laws of this kind enacted in 
the several states, together with other 
public expressions, sufficiently indicate 
that there is now a public sentiment 
which warrants the adoption of the abso- 
lute indeterminate sentence system. 
Moreover, there is ground for fear that 
unless soon the principle of the indeter- 
minate sentence is better expressed in the 
laws and better applied in the prisons, the 
principle itself will by its incompleteness 
of expression become discredited. 

The principle of the indeterminate sen- 
tence rests on the opinion that all the le- 


gitimate objects to be gained by impris- 


onment of offenders, are really included in 
the one purpose of public protection from 
crimes. To fairly insure this ob- 
ject, every prisoner who is properly com- 
mitted to prison shall be held under indi- 
vidual restraint until such changes shall 
have occurred in his character and cir- 
cumstances that his release is compatible 
with. a reasonable public safety. This 
system of prison treatment has three ele- 
ments, namely: restraint, reformation, 
conditional and then absolute release. If 
the system is to be practically effective 
for protection, the prisoners must be re- 
formed or remain restrained. It becomes, 
then, of utmost importance that on ad- 
mission to prison there shall thereafter be 
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no avenue of escape or of restoration to 
liberty but the one condition of due prep- 
aration therefor. The requirements of this 
condition make it imperative that every 
reasonable reformative means shall be 
supplied and wielded by the state and that 
each prisoner shall be trained and fitted 
for and introduced into his proper niche 
in the world’s work and in the associated 
life of community, there to be supervised 
and tested until he is completely estab- 
lished in self-sustenance and orderly con- 
duct.. 
The indeterminate sentence system 
then, is a trinal unity, a structure sup- 
ported by these three props before men- 
tioned, neither of which can be spared or 
weakened without injury to the system. 
Any observed inefficiency of the current 
indeterminate sentence system is primar- 
ily attributable to limitations of the pres- 
ent laws. Commutation or ‘“good-time 
laws” of long standing are upon our stat- 
ute books and they offer to prisoners sen- 
tenced to a definite term of imprisonment, 
the hope of shortening it by such per- 
sonal behavior as gives no unnecessary 
trouble to the governing of the prison. 
But these laws present no inducement to 
abandon criminal intentions; they are not 
accompanied with the parole feature; 
they supply no proper test of the prison- 
er’s purpose or ability to live properly 
when at large. The common “good-time 
laws” were enacted and are administered 
for the purpose of promoting institution- 
al tranquillity, ease of administration and 
the effect is more to make good prisoners 
than good citizens. So, too, there are 
here and there, parole laws which operate 
to reduce the period of actual imprison- 
ment; they are, however, not based on 
or accompanied with such exactment of 
conditions for release as properly insure 
the prisoner’s progress of improvement 
in the principles necessary to safe inhabi- 
tancy. And the discharge of prisoners 
on parole under this kind of legislation 
is, as Mr. Barrows has said, “Often in- 
fluenced by personal and even political 
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appeals.” It may be added that the dis- 
charges are sometimes influenced by the 
momentary mood of a parole board, a 
mood induced perhaps by trifling, inci- 
dental and irrelevant impressions. 


Some of the states of the 
Union have attempted 
bunglingly to apply the 
principle of the indeterminate sentence 
by enacting laws which provide a maxi- 
mum and minimum sentence limit to be 
fixed by the sentencing court at the time 
of trial, thus introducing again the op- 
posing principle of determinateness. This 
is practically the New York state law 
that relates to a considerable class of 
prisoners sentenced to the state prisons. 
Such an abbreviation of the period of a 
sentence within which the prisoner may 
forward or retard the date of his dis- 
charge, impairs greatly the motive for 
self-improvement. The arbitrarily fixed 
minimum period must be served out. The 
prisoner cannot shorten it and the maxi- 
mum limitation gives certainty of release 
at its expiration, whatever betides. Un- 
der this emasculated sentence system, 
prisoners who are habituated to crimes 
are less likely to adjust themselves to the 
necessarily irksome requirements for the 
formation of new and improved habits 
and tastes. Wherever this limitation of 
sentence exists, there is usually found 
also on the part of the governing authori- 
ties, a relaxed interest and less effort for 
the rational reformation of prisoners. 
Only insufficient or ineffective means are 
introduced ; the demand made upon pris- 
oners for their advancement is often weal 
and vacillating, and there is lack of good 
opportunity for the willing prisoner either 
when he is imprisoned or when he shall 
be released. The fixed sentence feature 
operates to enervate the ambition both 
of the prisouers and governors of prisons. 

These laws which modify to some ex- 
tent the absolute determinateness of the 
earlier criminal laws are but a timid, and 
halting approach to the ideal indetermi- 
nate sentence. The hesitation may be 
caused by the lingering retributive senti- 
ments in the public mind, a remnant of 
primitive savagery, and to some extent, it 
may be, a product of that false theology 
which ascribes to deity anger towards of- 


Faults of the 
Fixed 


Sentence. 


The Commons 


fenders and demands punishment. It is 
also caused by extreme regard lest the in- 
dividual liberty of the criminal should be 
unduly restricted, and it is believed that 
this damaging uncertainty of convictions 
for crime is not a little produced by law- 
yers, who for personal and professional 
advantage have procured in the laws and 
court practice loop-holes enabling them to: 
secure through fees the acquittal of their 
client criminals. 


The nearest approach to a 


Pepd bei 
imitations true indeterminate sentence 
Results. 


statute is the act of 1877, 
before mentioned, to organize the El- 
mira Reformatory, which fixes no 
minimum and leaves the maximum the ~ 
same as it was and is in the existing 
criminal statute. Between the date of a 
prisoner’s admission to this reformatory 
and the expiration of the years of the 
longest term for his offense he must look 
to his own performance and to the board 
of managers for mitigation and termina- 
tion of custodial control. Apparently 
this limitation is not unreasonable, but 
the observed effect of it has proved to be 
undesirable. If the maximum in any 
case was very great, say ten or twenty 
years as for burglary in the second and 
first degrees, then it was very difficult 
and often impossible to divert the mind 
of a prisoner from the maximum term 
to the hope and processes of earning his 
earlier release. In consequence his mind 
became engaged with intrigues for escape 
by trick or influence, and when these 
‘failed he would become troublesome by 
his intentional misbehavior and try to get 
himself classed as “incorrigible” and then 
transferred as such to a_ state prison 
where, in a new field, he might have bet- 
ter prospect of securing an unmerited dis- 
charge. 

Whenever the maximum was a brief 
term, say less than five years, the pris- 
oner was apt to possess himself of the 
fixed idea of the date of the time termi- 
nation and devote himelf to counting the 
days towards it instead of exerting him- 
self in the exercises necessary to his ac- 
quiring new habits and tastes; exercises 
which at the beginning are frequently 
unattractive or repugnant to the habitual 
and lower class of criminals. When the 
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maximum was neither a very long nor 


very short term, say five years, the minds 
of prisoners who were defective and 


criminous, those most important to re-’ 


form, would alternate between their fee- 
ble resolves and fugitive efforts to im- 
prove themselves and a full surrender to 
the alternative of serving out the entire 
maximum period. It should be here 
said, however, that with the more intelli- 
gent and better class of prisoners, the ac- 
cidental or criminal of circumstances, the 
indeterminateness of this sentence sys- 
tem, notwithstanding the embarrassment 
of its limitations, is a strong incentive to 
good effort for self-improvement; but 
the statutory limitations do always more 
or less vitiate the plan, by introducing 
into the indeterminateness the hurtful de- 
terminate element. It side-tracks the re- 
formatory progress of the prisoners who 
need most to be reformed and greatly in- 
creases the difficulties and perplexities of 
administering a reforming prison disci- 
pline which shall, in truth, afford to the 
public intended protection from crimes. 


For Effective Kemoval of the sentence 

Reformatory limitations of present laws 

Treatment. and adoption of the inde- 
terminate sentence system in all its com- 
pleteness, will supply not only the strong- 
est motive to prisoners, but will operate 
to confront prison governors with a new 
and increased demand to actually accom- 
plish the reformation of their prisoners ; 
for the number and character of alleged 
incorrigibles remaining - under their 
charge at any time offers to the public, 
as to themselves, a gauge of the reform- 
atory efficiency or inefficiency of the pri- 
son management. Such a demand upon 
the managers directs attention to the 
need of facilities for their work, which 
are not now supplied, or at least not sup- 
plied to a desirable extent. More atten- 
tion must be given to the material en- 
vironment—the location of the buildings 
and their arrangement into departments ; 
the personnel of those who administer; 
to the methods adopted both natural and 
artificial, and to the discovery of methods 
not now in use. 

Effective reformatory treatment of 
prisoners requires facilities for the devel- 
opment of physical efficiency; for the 
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education of the mind and hand by man- 
ual training; education in income-earning 
occupations; the disciplinary education 
of military drill; actual practice of the 
citizen’s civic functions; habits of. ethical 
discrimination ; habits of self-control and 
wise regulation of the personal conduct. 
Through these rational means, the soul _ 
itself, the spiritual man shall be awakened 
and be made susceptible to nobler ideas 
and motives. 

To enumerate in detail these desired 
means and appliances requires more space 
than is now at command. They will read- 
ily suggest themselves to those who are 
acquainted with prison reformatory proc- 
esses. My contention is that we never 
can have a reformatory prison system 
that justifies its necessary cost until the 
complete indeterminate séntence law is 
enacted; and that with the indeterminate 
sentence and not without it, the correct 
reformatory prison system will naturally 
and necessarily follow. 

It is a system devoid of retribution or 
sentimental indulgences in which the pur- 
pose of reformation for the public pro- 
tection prevails. Such reforms are 
sought and wrought by scientific means, 
based on and suggested by pathological 
and physical examination of all prison- 
ers and their classification into prisons 
and groups for scientific treatment. 

The obstacles in the way of an early 
realization of this plan are first, the con- 
servatism of the old-time notions yet re- 
maining with some of our courts and with 
some lawyers. It is the untenable belief 
and impossible expectation that punish- 
ment should and can be fitted to the 
crime; that a just and justly intended 
meed of pain may be visited upon of- 
fenders for their ascertained or ascer- 
tainable moral guilt, or in order to equal 
the social injury incurred. A second ob- 
stacle is due to lack of confidence in the 
possibility and certainly in the probabil- 
ity that administration of prisons under 
the reformatory sentence system can be 
had quite devoid of prejudice and parti- 
zan interference. Third, there is a mis- 
taken sentimentality which is shown in 
over-weening anxiety lest some prisoner 
should be restrained beyond the time of 
his own choice or beyond some superfi- 
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cial estimate of equality, a sentimentality 
which is false or regardless of the public 
safety, and, together with the desire for 
easy prison government, induces lax disci- 
pline and improper release of prisoners. 

The modern movement—treating of- 
fenders in the open—the probation sys- 
tem, is wise and should be extended. 
When however for safety’s sake it is 
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necessary to seclude and restrain offend- 
ing criminals, they must be held in cus- 
tody or cured of their criminousness. 
This the indeterminate sentence system 
duly enacted and properly administered 
will certainly do, and by it alone can the 
volume of current crimes be practically 
diminished by the operation of laws. 


A Settlement Trial 
Fred S. Hall 


Head Resident of the Newark Social Setthement Association 


The trouble began on the day after 
New Year’s. The ten and eleven-year- 
old -boys—mostly Irish—making up a 
new settlement club started the year with 
a “rough house.” The leader, a woman 
of practically no experience in such work, 
but anxious to attempt it, tried to check 
the boys when the first signs of disorder 
appeared, but failed. What was at first 
mere mischief, soon grew through mu- 
tual incitement to insult. Passersby in 
the street were spit upon, unlighted gas 
jets turned on, tables overturned, games 


thrown into the street, boxing gloves 
thrown at the leader, pennies stolen from 
the person who was counting out the 
dues; and finally the treasurer of the set- 
tlement, who happened to appear on the 
scene was called “old bald head.” 
Prompt and vigorous action was plain- 
ly needed, but it was felt wise to have 
this action taken by the boys, rather than 
by the settlement association. Accord- 
ingly a boys’ council was organized two 
nights after the trouble. Each boys 
club was represented by its officers and 
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A Settlement Trial 


leader, the head resident of the settle- 
ment acting as president of the council. 
As a matter of form, the conduct of the 
offending club was stated to the council; 
a trial was suggested and regularly 
voted. Questioned as to who should act 
as judge at the trial, the boys at once 
suggested Judge Algernon T. Sweeney, 
the police justice of Newark. Judge 
Sweeney has heard practically all juve- 
nile cases during recent years, and has 
the confidence of the boys. It was voted 
to appoint two committees, one to wait 
on the judge and secure his consent vo 
act in this capacity, and another to pre- 
pare formal charges against the offend- 
ing club members, to serve them with 
summons and to engage counsel to prose- 
cute the case. The boys telephoned the 
judge immediately, and secured his con- 
sent to serve. The other committee, of 
which the head resident was chairman, 
prepared and served the following sum- 
mons on the members of the club present 
at the meeting: 


Whereas, charges have been preferred 
against the Star Athletic Club by the bceys 
council of the Neighborhood House, in which 
it is alleged that certain members of this 
club on Wednesday afternoon, January 2, 
1907, were guilty of disorderly and insulting 
conduct toward the leader of the club, Mrs. 
, and toward the treasurer of the Neigh- 
borhood House, Mr. R 

You are hereby summoned as a member of 
the Star Athletic Club to appear in the as- 
sembly hall of the Neighborhood House, on 
Monday evening, January 7, 1907, at 8 
o’clock, before Judge Algernon T. Sweeney, 
and give good reason why all members of 
this club who were present at the meeting 
held on January 2, ’07, should not be ex- 
pelled from the Neighborhood House. 

Notice is hereby given that if any member 
of the Star Athletic Club who receives this 
notice does not appear at the time and place 
stated above, or fails to send a satisfactory 
excuse in writing, he will be excluded from 
membership in any club in the Neighbor- 
hood House, for three months. 

By order of the boys’ council. 


The committee engaged as counsel 
Miss Mary Philbrook, a member of the 
New Jersey bar, and formerly chief pro- 
bation officer of Newark, and therefore 
well known to the boys. 

The disorder occurred on Wednesday 
afternoon and the trial was held on the 
Monday evening following. The dis- 
patch was intentional in order that the 
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effect might not be lost. Members of 
all the boys clubs were invited to be pres- 
ent. Never having been through such 
an experience before, we wondered 
whether any of the boys would come to 
the trial, or more particularly, whether 
any of the boys under charges would ap- 
pear to face their accusers. Much to our 
surprise, when the door was opened at 
the time announced, all but three of the 
boys summoned for trial burst into the 
room and seated themselves directly in 
front of the judge’s table. Representa- 
tives of the other clubs soon followed, 
more than half of the total membership 
of our boys clubs being present: An- 
nouncement was made that as soon as the 
judge entered the room no conversation 
of any sort would be allowed. The trial 
lasted nearly an hour and a half, during 
which time it was necessary for the judge 
only twice, as I remember, to use his 
gavel, because of conversation which had 
started—this in spite of the fact that 
much of the conversation between the 
judge and the little offenders was in an 
undertone, which none of the others 
could hear. 

After court was called to order one 
of the older boys was appointed clerk by 
the judge and the following charges, pre- 
pared by the committee of the boys 
council, were presented and read by the 
clerk: 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 7, ’07. 

On behalf of the executive committee of 
the boys council I hereby charge James 
Hynes, John Kinney, George Moran, John 
Schreiner, George Girke, George Weiner, 
Willie Soo, Edward Young, James McCarty, 
Peter Hynes, Joseph McCarty, and Nicolas 
Schreiner, members of the Star Athletic 
Club, with insulting and disorderly conduct 
on January second, 1907, as follows: 

1. Spitting from the club windows on pas- 
sersby in the street below. 

2. Turning on the gas without lighting it. 

3. Throwing boxing gloves and other ar- 
ticles at Mrs. 

4, Turning out the gas in the club rooms. 

5. Taking four cents of club monies from 
Mrs. 

6. Making insulting remarks to Mr. —— 
the treasurer of the Neighborhood House. 


Witnesses were then summoned and 
examined. The boys were also examin- 
ed individually, and through the skillful 
handling of the judge, were brought 
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gradually to plead guilty to each charge. 

In pronouncing sentence,— three 
weeks’ suspension from club privileges 
for all and an additional week for the 
one who stole the money—the judge em- 
phasized the fact of “club responsibility” 
for order; each member was to feel that 
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it was his function to see that no other 
member violated the recognized stand- 
ards of proper conduct. I heard nothing 
but serious comment as the boys went 
from the “court room” and so far as I 
have been able to observe, the effect of 
the trial was entirely good. 


Civic Improvement 


The following commission 
has been appointed to plan 
for the improvement and 
beautifying of Columbus, to the end that 
the state of Ohio may have a more beautiful 
capital city: Austin W. Lord, architect, 
New York; H. A. MacNeil, sculptor, New 
York; Charles N. Lowrie, landscape gar- 
dener, New York; Albert Kelsey, architect, 
Philadelphia; Charles Mulford Robinson, 
civic adviser, Rochester. The commission 
has just held its first meeting in Columbus. 


Columbus 
Commission. 


A Suggestion In Mayor McClellan’s mes- 
of Mayor sage, an exceedingly impor- 
McClellan. tant recommendation, to 

which the average citizen has probably not 
given the attention it deserves, is the plea 
for a radical change in the method of con- 
demning lands for public purposes. Though 
this is a local recommendation, New York’s 
method is that of the other American cities 
and towns, and as a change here would be 
almost surely followed by a change in other 
places the suggestion is of wide concern. 
The point is this: When the city wishes 
now to open a new street, or obtain the site 
for a park or a school-house, it can condemn 
only the land immediately necessary for 
such a purpose. The consequence is that the 
city is frequently obliged to pay as much 
for a portion of a lot as it would have had 
to pay for a whole lot, while the property- 
owner has left on his hands a narrow strip 
of land that cannot be effectively improved. 
Thus on the margin of the city’s improve- 
ment, or on land that might have been de- 
veloped to set off the public structure, there 
is either a shack or a waste of barrenness. 
This puts the situation in its simplest terms; 
but alone justifies the mayor’s recommenda- 
tion that the city obtain the right to ac- 
quire abutting land. Foreign cities, fre- 
quently buying much more land than the 
improvement itself requires, subsequently 
sell it off in large plots, its value so much 
enhanced by the city’s adjacent work that, 
by the profits, the municipality is promptly 
repaid the whole cost of the improvement. 
This is the way that nearly all the great 
civic reconstructions in Europe and South 
America are financed, and until our cities 
have similar powers their work of this na- 
ture will remain small by contrast. 


On January 14 the people of 
Oakland, Cal., voted on the 
proposition to issue $992,000 
in bonds with which to purchase park lands, 
as recommended in the report secured last 
spring from Charles Mulford Robinson. The 
issue would not provide for the purchase of 
all the lands recommended in the report; but 
it would make a very fair beginning. Great 
interest was aroused. Mr. Robinson wrote 
an open letter to the citizens and his report 
was distributed in pamphlet form; the 
board of trade, the merchants’ exchange and 
every civic organization endorsed the proj- 
ect; the mayor, whose personal following is 
large, lent it his active support; and on elec- 
tion day the principal business and indus- | 
trial houses gave their workmen an extra 
half hour in order that all might vote. The 
result was an extraordinarily heavy poll, 
and a majority of five to one in favor of the 
issue. Though the newspapers described 
the outcome as a notable joint triumph for 
Mayor Mott and Mr. Robinson, the result 
has proved really of a larger and civic sig- 
nificance. It represents and has emphasized 
a fine popular outburst of public spirit, a 
faith in a greater and better Oakland and a 
determination to secure it. It is significant 
of this and of Western hustle, that within 
a few hours after the result was known a 
large fund was started by business men for 
the advertising of Oakland. All these are 
achievements that would not have seemed 
possible there ten months ago. 


Oakland’s 
Awakening. 


“Bigger, better and busier” 
Boston, as was promised by 
Mayor Fitzgerald in the be- 
ginning of his term of office, has since been 
described as also “buggier and dustier,” and 
now it looks as if one would have to add 
“pillboardier.” Notwithstanding the fact 
that the city government of 1906 has been 
giving hearings in a vain attempt to regu- 
late billboard advertising, the presence of 
the Associated Bill Posters and Distribu- 
tors of the United States and Canada 
in that city in December so aroused 
the imagination of the mayor that he pro- 
posed furnishing, at the expense of the city, 
posters to spread upon the boards of 3,000 
cities. Donnelly arose Jones-like and agreed 
to pay the freight; for in the enthusiasm of 


Boston 
and Billboards. 
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the moment the bill posters’ organiza- 
tion agreed to furnish the boards and pay 
the posters. It is not the sort of advertis- 
-ing that will add to Boston’s glory but, un- 
less the mayor gets new light, the thing will 
be done and Boston, as so often before, will 
have the distinction of leading in a new 
movement. And the billposters will see to 
it that it does not stop there, but that other 
cities advertise, and pay hard cash for it. 
The mayor seems to have gone woolgather- 
ing, and the people to be at the 
same pursuit. With Boston advertised on 
the billboards of 3,000 cities and 3,000 cities 
advertised on the billboards of Boston, who 
but the billposters will profit and what will 
become of civic art ideals? 


Massa-= The pamphlet containing the 
chusetts Civic annual report of the Massa- 
SENS. chusetts Civic League, with 
the reports of its various committees, is of 
interest as a record of the year’s activities 
of an unique and very important organiza- 
tion. There was a net gain of nearly a 
hundred members, raising the total mem- 
bership to almost a thousand; and an in- 
come and expenditure of about six thousand 
dollars aside from the fifty-five hundred dol- 
lars raised and disbursed for the Columbus 
Avenue playground, which is under league 
auspices. The Town Room, which has been 
much described, has now developed into a 
practical center for the exchange of im- 
provement ideas and a librarian for it has 
been added to the staff of workers. The 
only leaflet published during the year was 
on medical inspection in the public schools; 
but the manuscripts for several others are 
said to be ready for the printer. As to the 
special work for which the league was orig- 
inally organized, the scrutiny and influenc- 
ing of legislation having a direct sociolog- 
ical bearing, the year is reported as having 
been the most successful in its history. 
Perhaps the best success, from various 
points of view, was the passage of the league 
bill for medical inspection of sight and hear- 
ing in the public schools. After this, no 
doubt, was the bill establishing a Boston 
juvenile court. 


Soon after Charles Eliot’s 

pears Pact death a number of his 

y friends, feeling that a me- 

morial ought to be established in his mem- 
ory, asked for subscriptions to accomplish 
this purpose. As he was personally and 
professionally more largely responsible for 
the inception, promotion, and development 
of the Metropolitan Park System than any 
other individual, it was decided to place the 
memorial at one of the finest view points on 
Great Blue Hill, the loftiest peak in the 
Blue Hills reservation. The memorial con- 
sists of a simple stone arch spanning the 
head of a ravine at a point where there is 
a splendid outlook toward the west over the 
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whole range of the Blue Hills. The path 
over the bridge connects with paths and 
trails that lead up from the base of the hill 
and pass to its summit. A feature of the 
memorial is its harmony with the gospel 
Charles Eliot preached. He maintained that 
nature was sufficiently beautiful of itself to 
need no adornment, and consequently that no 
structure or monument, however beautiful or 
commendable in itself, should be introduced 
into park systems, unless it tended to serve 
directly the uses for which they were cre- 
ated—the provision of a permanently rural 
and sylvan landscape. 


The county court house com- 
Courthouse mission of New York, after 
Site. very long delay, have re- 
ported in favor of three blocks on the east 
side of Union Square as a site for the new 
building. The plan is to condemn the whole 
strip, of which the cost is estimated at 
$9,000,000, close Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Streets, and erect the building in the center 
of the plot so obtained. From the stand- 
point of civic effectiveness, if the idea be 
abandoned of forming around the city hall 
a group of public buildings of which the 
court house would be one, this site is very 
fine. The architect will have a noble oppor- 
tunity. In crowded New York his task will be 
to design a splendid public structure with 
all the room he needs in front of it as fore- 
ground and vantage points, and ample space 
at either end of the building, and on the east 
front as well as on the west. If necessary, 
Union Square might be re-arranged to con- 
tribute to the architectural effect of the de- 
sign. In this case at least no political pull 
should interfere with the selection of the 
best talent and its untrammeled judgment; 
and there should be secured a result of 
which the nation would be proud. 


New York’s 


The convention of the Amer- 
erenteee ican Institute of Architects, 
tes which was held last month 
in Washington, marked the institute’s semi- 
centennial. As such it was given a special 
character, and commanded a special public 
interest. This may well be expressed in 
sociological circles, so stoutly has the insti- 
tute stood for municipal improvement and 
for high ideals in civic life. The presenta- 
tion of its first gold medal to an English- 
man; the election of Secretary Taft to hon- 
orary membership; the meeting in The Oc 
tagon, the historic home of the institute and 
the temporary executive mansion of Presi- 
dent Madison; the banquet at the New Wil- 
lard, where Senator Lodge made a strong 
address; and the report of the committee 
on education (Ralph Adams Cram, chair- 
man), in which the belief was expressed 
that architecture is now being taught in 
America more effectively and with broader 
view than in any other country, were the 
leading features of an inspiring meeting. 


Communications 


Sex Instruction in the Schools 


To THE EDITOR: 

At the meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis 
held recently in New York, the one 
clearly defined thought seemed to be that 
the schools should take up the promotion 
of the society’s object. As Dr. Balliet in- 
timated, this plan of attack on the great 
social evil is too recent for the formulation 
of dogmatic methods. But the fact repeat- 
edly mentioned during the meeting, that the 
recognition of this problem as one in need 
of systematic attack is not recent, taken 
in connection with Dr. Putnam’s carefully 
prepared paper showing the absence of 
school-work in this direction, may indicate 
something else than that there is general 
ignorance among the teachers, or timidity, 
or false delicacy, or a neglect which if wil- 
ful would be criminal. The American edu- 
cators of to-day are not the most timid or 
the least progressive of American profes- 
sionals. 

Most elementary instruction is obtained 
from public schools. Secondary education 
at public expense is comparatively a new 
thing among us, and is not yet very widely 
diffused. Higher education is almost en- 
tirely in the control of private corporations. 
The certain harm which instruction in hu- 
man physiology and hygiene of sex in the 
elementary school would do is far greater 
than the probable good. Educational in- 
stitutions not supported by public funds 
give only courses in popular demand, or 
specially endowed. A popular demand for 
courses in sanitary and moral prophylaxis 
has not yet been created. 

The elementary school is in a queer posi- 
tion at the present time. “Practical” peo- 
ple,—which means those who are above and 
those who are below a knowledge of psy- 
chology and the results of child study— 
din spasmodically for the elimination of 
. all “fads and frills’ and a return to the 
ancient glories of the curriculum of the 
three R’s. People with special interests 
also are often blind to the necessity for 
anything but the same three R’s plus each 
his own specialty. So we must teach the 
three. R’s because they are essential, and 
the “fads and frills,” because they are 
necessary, and “don’t spit,’ for the edifica- 
tion of the anti-tuberculosis people, and 
“don’t put-flower-pots on the fire-escapes,” 
for the support of the Tenement House 
Commission, and “don’t throw stones at au- 
tomobilists,” for the help of the police com- 
missioner, and “don’t use alcohol and to- 
bacco,” for the comfort of the prohibition- 
ists. Of all these, only the last is really 
harmful. But if we are compelled to un- 
dertake sexual facts and care, the other will 
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pale into insignificance in comparison. Spe- 
cial teachers and departmental teaching are 
not good for little children. The usual 


elementary school teacher is a young woman | 


whose work is only an interlude between 
her own student days and marriage. She 
is not ready to have this task thrust upon 
her, for she lacks the high sanctions of 
matrimony and maternity, and even the 
lower sanctions of wide observation and 
special study. She will not take it up 


willingly, and enforced meddling with the | 


subject would only result in sexual sug> — 


gestion and precocity, with an inevitable in- 
crease in the already dreadful evil of self- 
abuse. Even in high schools 1 believe that 
general addresses to large gatherings are 
wrong. Eye to eye and heart to heart must 
such communications be made. This is not 
possible with large assemblages. The sweet- 
ness and pure-mindedness of the speaker 
can indeed prevent immediate ill-suggestion.. 
But the startlingly unusual attention called 
to the special organs and functions will 
awaken ideas and passions provocative of 
evil and not preventive. Mere knowledge is 
not prophylactic. Aroused passions are 
far stronger than conscience in process of 
development. Anything which suddenly di- 


rects conscious attention to sex functions | 


is bad, particularly if it comes from am 
unfamiliar source. 

Yet I do not believe that the school sys- 
tem has no part to take. There are many 
parents who do not plan for this educational 
factor. There are many who are unfit tu. 
undertake it. The child’s knowledge should 
not be limited to that generally tainted and 
always either bare-faced or shame-faced in- 
formation which the young get from each 
other. But we must take care to give am- 
ple instruction without “uncovering the 
nakedness” of humanity. If a course in 
biology were carefully planned by a compe- 
tent commission of educators and scientists, 
in which the life histories of type plants 
and of type animals below man should be 
assigned for elementary school work, with 
instruction in hygiene such as is now pro- 
vided for in the syllabus on physical train- | 
ing in the New York city public schools, 
and in which the physiology of man, as 
the highest mammal, and his life history 
should be taught in the high schools, as _ 
a continuation of the elementary school 
work, and just as freely and unreservedly, | 
it would not be sudden, difficult or dan- | 
gerous to provide such instruction in the | 
physiology and hygiene of sex as would | 
satisfy the American Society of Sanitary | 
and Moral Prophylaxis with the amount and | 
quality of the contribution of the schools: 
to the great task which that organization | 
has set itself. Yours very truly, 

SAMUEL LANGER. 


Communications 


The Delinquent State 


To THE EDITOR: 

Minnesota is only one of a number of de- 
linquent states which gravely concern 
themselves with judicial decisions to pre- 
‘serve the rights of citizens under the letter 
of the law, and neglectfully permit the de- 
struction of those rights by a violation of 
the spirit of the law. 

Minnesota denies to the supposed insane 
the comforts of hospital care under deten- 
tion, until a jury finding is had to support 
the assumption of insanity, lest the patient 
suffer the indignity of a loss of personal 
liberty in an unlawful manner. But, Minne- 
sota complacently permits the patient to be 
confined in a common jail pending the hear- 
ing, and thus subjects its insane wards 
to great harm because of the character of 
the detention. 

Minnesota has for many years conducted 
a State Training School for Delinquent 
Children of both sexes, contrary to the 
fundamental requirements of safeguards to 
prevent “evil communications from _ cor- 
rupting good manners,” and neglectful of 
the classifications in compulsory association 
vital to the best results of guardian care. 

There is an awakening of public senti- 
ment in the state to demand of the 
present legislature a correction of the 
abuses and neglects which have dragged 
the otherwise good name of the state into 
the company of delinquent states. A Dill 
for the erection of a girl’s industrial school, 
in another county from that where the 
State Training School is located, is pending 
in the legislature, and has the support of 
all public officials having to deal with the 
children, and all good citizens who have 
became acquainted with the necessity for 
the separation of the girls from the State 
Training School. 

The insane are still being afforded ac- 
‘ccommodations in jails pending the legal pro- 
cedure necessary to secure to them the ben- 
efit of expert care in the hospitals, but the 
leaven of public interest is working, and 
there is a fair prospect, that Minnesota 
will work herself out of bad company. 
pen confessions are the best preparation 
for reform, and we desire to be noted as 
‘being on the “anxious seat.” 

Minneapolis, Minn. C. E. FAULKNER. 


Pure Milk in Washington 


To THE EDITOR: 

Reading through the highly interesting 
synopsis of the proceedings of a recent ses- 
‘sion of the New York Milk Conference, as 
presented by John E. Sayles in your issue 
of January 12, I would add to his citations 
of similar proceedings in other cities a ref- 
erence to the work accomplished in this 
direction of philanthropic effort in the city 
.of Washington by Emile Berliner and the 
Society for the Prevention of Sickness, of 
‘which he is the head. This work of purify- 
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ing the city’s milk supply has been going 
on for over ten years past. In a pamphlet 
published by the society, entitled The Milk 
Question from Various Points of View 
(Washington, 1907), I find the following: 


“SCARLET FEVER CASES. 


LS OO= LOO Qumeeterere ser ecg it Oct seraryctarco oboe a are 893 

LOOT GO Que wevensiecorctele sraieeare eve eotecnerstereae 344 

TSO2-LSOS Breci earec ealctes Guntice oletor er 157 
DIPHTHERIA CASES. 

UL EE Me.6 Acted coercion & Aen atin tare 1,109 

LOOD=190 Zameen. cc iciansteVecistaa Sane aae 598 

1902-1903 Bi ents cteteietennetne eeate shaena cheiehonvs 214 


This remarkable showing was the result, 
in a large measure, of the advice of the so- 
ciety, constantly urged upon the community 
in advertisements, in circulars and leaflets, 
and in house-to-house visits, to scald all 
milk. It is the result also, of the deter- 
mined effort, never relaxed, to secure and, 
once secured, to enforce legislation affecting 
the sale of milk in the district.” 

Louis Epwarp LeEvy. 
1221 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


A Need for Homes for the Aged 


To THE EDITOR: 

I have recently been trying to find a home 
in some institution for an aged, respectable 
woman, and in reply to many letters sent 
out, I have received the uniform answer— 
“no vacancies and a long waiting list.” The 
City Home on Blackwell’s Island is open, to 
be sure; but to one who has known better 
things, the potter’s field is preferable. 

Kind-hearted people provide refuges for 
stray dogs and cats, and work up elaborate 
entertainments for the benefit of the homes 
for such animals. Would it not be more 
seemly to provide decent shelter for the 
helpless and aged of our own species? 

More homes for the aged! 

Wo. H. KELLY. 

East Side House Settlement, New York. 


Tuberculosis Examination in Berlin 


To THE EDITOR: 

My attention has been called to a 
possible misunderstanding of what I 
said about “compulsory family examina- 
tions in my article on the Tuberculosis 
Conference at The Hague. I did not wish 
to convey the meaning that such compulsory 
method was a municipal ordinance in Ber- 
lin; yet I learned from Dr. Kayserling, the 
chief of the tuberculosis dispensaries, that 
at the time of a patient’s application and 
before he was examined, the dispensary au- 
thorities insisted upon obtaining permission 
to examine the other members of the fam- 
ily in case he or she were found tubercu- 
lous, and that acquiescence with this plan 
was necessary before the applicant’s name 
was entered in the books. This is not com- 
pulsion, I admit, but it comes pretty close 
to it, and of its success the figures quoted 
by me prove conclusively. 


New York. ALFRED MEYER. 


Notes 


Cincinnati’s Jewish Hospital.—With the 
addition of the new buildings dedicated on 
Saturday, January 26, the Jewish Hospital 
of Cincinnati becomes one of the best equip- 
ped institutions of its kind in that city. The 
new buildings consist of a children’s hospital 
the funds for which were donated by several 
Jewish philanthropists of Cincinnati, a sur- 
gical pavilion the gift of the late Julius 
Freiberg, and a power house and complete 
equipment the gift of James Levy. 


To Study Treatment of the Insane.—The 
Ontario government has decided to establish 
a department for research work in order to 
determine the most scientific methods of 
treatment of the insane. Dr. J. G. Fitzger- 
ald has been appointed clinical director and 
pathologist. Dr. Fitzgerald is a graduate 
of the University of Toronto and after com- 
pleting his studies he became a member of 
the staff of the Buffalo Asylum for the In- 
sane. Later he went to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and for the last two years has been 
studying psychiatry and pathology at the 
Johns Hopkins and Sheppard and Enoch- 
Pratt Hospitals. 


Religious Truth and Social Reform.—The 
faculty of Union Theological Seminary has 
arranged a series of addresses for February 
12, “with the conviction that religious truth 
can be presented in such a way as to unite 
earnest people instead of dividing them.” 
Morning and afternoon sessions will be held 
in the Adams Chapel, 700 Park Avenue, 
New York. Among the speakers and topics 
on the program are Rev. William Adams 
Brown, The Religious Basis of the Social 
Movement; Rev. George William Knox, The 
Fundamental Religious Truth; Rev. Arthur 
McGiffert, Ethical Religion; Rev. James E. 
Frame, The Social Message of Jesus; Rev. 
C. P. Fagnani, The Ultimate Aim of Social 
Reform; Rev. Thomas C. Hall, Our Common 
Service; Rev. Henry S. Coffin, Inspiration. 


City History Club of New York.—A 
dramatization of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
will be presented by the Educational Alli- 
ance Dramatic Company, under the auspices 
of the City History Club, and the Junior City 
History Clubs of the People’s Institute, in 
Berkeley Lyceum Theatre, on Lincoln’s 
birthday, February 12, at 2:30 P. M. 

The proceeds of this performance are to 
be devoted to the project of preserving the 
colonial milestones within the city limits, 
which have been entrusted by the city of 
New York to the care of the City History 
Club, This is in line with the work of the 
City History Club in teaching city history 
and inspiring a pride of city among the 
children of New York. 


$76 


National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis —One way in 
which physicians and laymen in any part of 
the country may keep in close touch with 
one of the most important preventive social 


movements is by becoming members of the | 


National Association for the Study and Pre 
vention of Tuberculosis. The annual dues 
are $5, and the association gives substantial 
returns for its modest payment in the com- 
prehensive volume of proceedings of the an- 
nual meeting and other similar literature. A 
registration card will be sent to anyone 
who desires to become a member, on applica- 
tion to CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 


St. Louis School of Philanthropy.—Alter- 
nating with the regular lectures in the St. 
Louis School of Philanthropy which opened 
on February 1, a series of four conferences 
has been arranged as follows: February 7, 
The Function and Opportunity of Organized 
Religion in Philanthropy, Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch. March 1, Dependency and Chari- 
ties, Dr. Charles R. Henderson. March 21, 
The Relation of the Public School to the 
Juvenile Life, Dr. F. Louis Soldan. April 
18, Miss Julia Lathrop, subject to be an- 
nounced later. 


Plans of the National Council of Jewish 
Women.—Bulletin No. 1, which is a program 
of work for the triennial period of 1906-9, 
for the National Council of Jewish Women, 
contains the plans of the national commit- 
tees on religion, religious schools, philan- 
thropy, reciprocity, Jewish juniors, peace 
and arbitration, and immigrant aid. The 
committee on philanthropy makes a plea for 
the use of uniform records, reports and 
statistical information, besides suggesting 
many lines of philanthropic work designed 
to appeal to large or small communities. It 
also asks that the various sections through- 
out the country give co-operation in all pub- 
lic movements for the betterment of civic or 
social conditions. 

The committee on immigrant aid is en- 
deavoring to secure reliable statistics on the 


immigration of Jewish girls and wider co- | 


operation for their care and distribution. 


Philadelphia’s Jewish Foster Home.—The 
constituent organizations of the Federation 
of Jewish Charities of Philadelphia are en- 
joined under the rules of the federation from, 


| 


making any financial appeals excepting by | 


special permission of. the executive board. 


Such permission has been granted in the | 


case of the Jewish Foster Home and Orpham 
Asylum, which is now to make an effort to: 


secure the sum of $50,000 with which to in- | 


crease the capacity of the home from 150 
to 250 children. 


Notes 


Teachers and the National Conference.— 
The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction was represented at several state 
teachers’ meetings, held in the West re- 
cently, with the result that there is an 
awakened interest in the coming Minneapo- 
lis conference. At St. Paul, through the 
efforts of A. W. Guthridge of that city the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
3,000 strong, passed a resolution calling 
upon their members to attend the confer- 
ence. A similar resolution was passed by 
the Minneapolis Educational Association, 
through the efforts of Professor F. L. Mce- 
Vey and E. D. Solenberger of Minneapolis. 
The work of the conference was also ex- 
plained before the North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Iowa associations. 


United Hebrew Charities, Kingston.—Of 
the smaller communities doing charitable 
work, the city of Kingston, New York, shows 
its progressive spirit in uniting the existing 
separate Jewish philanthropic societies. A 
new charitable organization in Kingston, 
N. Y., is known as the United Hebrew Char- 
ities Society. All funds will be collected 
and distributed through the general body. 

Committees on membership and investiga- 
tion have been appointed. The officers are: 
I. N. Weiner, president; I. A. Abrahams, 
secretary, and Aaron Katz, treasurer. 


New York’s Blind Census.—The purpose of 
the census of the blind in New York state, 
which is now being taken, is primarily to 
determine the number of blind men and 
women who are physically capable of en- 
gaging in some of the occupations suitable 
for them and to make recommendations to 
the legislature concerning the establishment 
of industrial schools for the blind. Its sec- 
ondary object is to learn the causes of blind- 
ness in order that where possible preventive 
measures may be instituted. It is therefore 
desired that the names and addresses of all 
blind persons, whether adults or children, 
and more especially of infants, be sent to 
the secretary of the commission at once. 

As the blind themselves may not learn of 
this notice, the commission will be grateful 
to any one who will send the names of blind 
persons known to them, in order that they 
may be properly registered. The secretary 
is O, H. Burritt, Batavia, N. Y. 


Juvenile Crime in Winnipeg.—A report of 
the police court in Winnipeg, Canada, shows 
that 538 arrests for juvenile misdemeanors 
were made in 1906, against 377 in 1905. The 
specific crime in most cases is theft, and 
the specific cause seems to be lack of com- 
pulsory education. Forty-six boys are at 
present confined in the reformatory at 
Portage La Prairie. 


Jewish Federated Charities in Baltimore. 
—The Jewish Federated Charities of Balti- 
more held its first annual meeting on Janu- 
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ary 20. The old officers and six members 
of the board of directors were re-elected. 
The charities were federated last July, and 
since that time pledges for the year’s work 
of the twelve organizations composing the 
federation, amounting to $70,734, have been 
made. In the year previous to federation 
only $46,682 were secured through inde- 
pendent effort. Under the rules of the fed- 
eration, all the soliciting is done through 
one committee. The result of this plan is 
seen in the $24,000 increase in the total re- 
ceipts for the year. Professor J. H. Hol- 
lender is the president of the federation. 


For the Protection of Juvenile Delin- 
quents—To strengthen the movement in 
Canada looking toward advanced legislation 
for the protection of delinquent children, 
Judge Lindsey of Denver visited the do- 
minion capital a few weks back, as the guest 
of the governor-general, and addressed a 
large gathering. He also stopped at Toronto 
and spoke before two meetings, hastily 
called by Mr. Kelso. 


Health Talks in New York’s Public 
Schools.—During the past year the People’s 
University Extension Society of New York 
provided for 118 practical health talks in the 
public schools of the city. In sixty schools 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, the Bronx, 
Flushing and Jamaica the work was carried 
on. Several lectures were given in foreign 
languages. During the summer doctors 
talked to audiences of mothers on the pre- 
vention of hot weather diseases. The soci- 
ety issues a little pamphlet on health hints 
which may be obtained in English, German, 
Italian, Yiddish and Bohemian by sending to 
the office at 105 East 17th street, New York. 


Jewish Relief in Cleveland.—The Hebrew 
Relief Association of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently announced that a member of the 
society has promised to buy or build in the 
very near future a new home for the work 
of the association. The report of the com- 
mittee showed that the association was 
assisting materially in the distribution 
of immigrants, as it has permitted a total 
of 480 persons to come to Cleveland in reply 
to request letters from charities of the At- 
lantic coast. These added to others who 
come of their own accord, or who come di- 
rectly to relatives, make it probable that not 
less than 2500 Jews came to Cleveland in 
1906. During the year 1325 applications for 
financial assistance have been granted, of 
which 577 were new and 748 were recurrent. 


Fifth Massachusetts 
fifth Massachusetts State Conference of 
Charities is to be held November 6, 7 
and 8, next, at Lynn, under the presidency 
of Charles A. DeCourcey of Lawrence, jus- 
tice of the superior court. Seymour H. 
Stone of Boston, general secretary of the 
Children’s Friend Society, is secretary. 


Conference.—The 
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New School for Crippled Children.—The 
Society for the Crippled Children’s Hast 
Side Free School of which Mrs. Henry Gold- 
man is president announced at the annual 
meeting held recently that the present quar- 
ters of the school being found entirely inade- 
quate, arrangements were now completed 
for the erection of a four story school build- 
ing on a site purchased for it at Water and 
Front streets, New York. The building fund 
is now $52,000, and the new school is to be 
made ready as rapidly as possible. 


Sturdy Beggars in Central America.— 
“Mazatlan,” says the Mexican Herald, “has 
undertaken a campaign against the numer- 
ous beggars who have of late been throng- 
ing the place. All beggars found plying 
their trade in the streets of the town will 
be arrested and sent to the city prison where 
their cases will be looked into. They will be 
sent from there to some one of the asylums 
in the city, where their necessities will be at- 
tended to if they prove worthy subjects. It 
is expected that this treatment will soon 
cure the begging evil, as many of the beg- 
gars here are stout and able to work, but too 
lazy to do so,” 


Employment Exchange. 


Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


ANTED Woman equipped to teach Vocal and 
Instrumental music to give part of her timein 
exchange for board and room at a settlement in 

Philadelphia, 


Wir intere College woman with business ability, 


interest in statistics, and a thorough knowledge 

of book keeping, who is not over thirty-five 
years of age, as secretary of financial department of 
organization. 


ANTED Jewess experienced in settlement work 
to act as House Mother in Home for working 
girls. Must understand Jargon. 


ANTED Trained visitors, who would be inter- 
een in taking good positions in the Middle 
est. 


Trained librarian with successful volunteer ex- 
perience in organizing clubs, ete., desires a posi- 
tion in New York where her experience will be 

of value, and in which she will have an opportunity to 
meet and work with people. 


OUNG man who has had experience in the direc- 
tion and organization of boy’s clubs wishes op- 
portunity to continue this work or to take charge 

of other social work where his experience and previous 
business training will be of use, 


RAINED kindergartner who has organized and 
managed clubs, ete., in connection with her reg- 
ular work and who has had training in the Sum- 

mer School of Philanthropy, wishes opportunity of an 
executive nature, preferably in organizing some new 
activity. 


XPERIENCED teacher of Domestic Science would 
like a position to teach or to take charge of the 
household arrangements in connection with some 

social work. 


OMAN who has had experience in methods of 
organized charity work wishes part time position 
as visitor or almoner in New York. 


Charities and The Commons 


Superintendent of Consumptives’ Hospital. 4 


—Dr: Simon F. Cox has been appointed su- 


perintendent of the new Consumptives’ Hos- 
pital that is to be built in Dorchester, Mass. — 


His duties commence early in February. 


New York Conference of Local Charities.— ‘; 
The second 1907 conference of local charities — 


of New York will be held on Tuesday, Feb- 


ruary 19, at 11 A. M., in the assembly hall 


of the United Charities Building. 


Miss Winifred Holt, secretary New York 1 


Association for the Blind, will speak on New 
Hope for the Blind, and in connection will 


exhibit a variety of products of the indus- 


tries which have been started for blind op- 
eratives. Eben P. Morford, state commis- 
sioner of blind 1906, and superintendent of 
the Industrial Home for the Blind in Brook- 


lyn, and volunteer director of the New York © 
Workshop for Blind Men, will speak on In- 


dustrial and Educational Training and Em- 
ployment for the Blind. 


The public is invited to the conference. — 


No tickets are required. 


New Jersey Conference—The New Jersey 
Conference of Charities and Correction will 
hold its sixth annual meeting in Paterson on 
February 10, 11 and 12. 
New Jersey Association for the Prevention 
and Relief of Tuberculosis will be held at 
8 P. M. on the 12th. 


Brooklyn’s Social Reform Clubd.—A meet- 
ing of the Social Reform Club and their 
friends has been called in memory of Ernest 
Howard Crosby, Sunday, February 10, at 4 
P. M., at 122 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn. 


Columbian Council, Pittsburg.—The Col- 
umbian Council Settlement House of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., of which Mrs. Enoch Rau is pres- 


A meeting of the. 


ident, had the good fortune lately to invite © 


Henry C. Frick to attend a meeting called 
to consider ways and means for raising the 
$3,000 required to pay off the mortgage on 
its home. Mr. Frick responded so generous- 
ly that the house is now free from debt. 


Tue BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. 

er month is made for uniforms and books. 
‘or information address 
Superintendent School of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 


Cherry Street, 


BEAUFORT 


INLET INN,° "xc. 


MISS EMMA STANSBURY WINES, Proprietor 


TIRED charity workers can have a month’s agree- 
_ able winter outing in che south for sixty dollars, 
including transportation and return (from New York 
City) Write for descriptive circular. 


An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 | 


New York City. i 


